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INTRODUCTION 


Revised  Courses  of  Studies  for  English  Language  10,  English  Language 
20,  English  Literature  10,  and  English  Literature  20  will  be  available  for  use  in 
the  schools  beginning  September,  1954.  In  the  meantime  the  former  English  1 
and  English  2  programs  are  being  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  necessitated 
by  an  increase  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  English. 

English  teachers  must  constantly  adapt  old  goals  to  new  conditions.  The 
Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  states  this  view  as  follows: 

The  goals  of  teaching  the  language  arts  are  as  old  as  the  ideals  of  West- 
ern civilization.  Yet  each  generation  faces  the  task  of  interpreting  these 
goals  anew  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  of  its  own  age.  To  think  clearly 
and  honestly,  to  read  thoughtfully,  to  communicate  effectively,  and  to 
listen  intelligently  have  always  been  basic  to  the  perpetuation  of  demo- 
cratic ways  of  living.  Men  and  women  who  have  gained  most  from 
literature  through  the  ages  have  been  those  who  could  see  in  it  the  reflec- 
tion of  human  experience  and  could  yield  to  its  power  to  quicken  the 
understanding  and  to  sensitize  the  feeling.  * 

The  goals  of  the  English  curriculum  must  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  our  schools  exist.  In  the  Curriculum  Guide  for  Alberta  Secondary- 
Schools  the  ultimate  objectives  of  secondary  education  are  stated  as: 

1.  Personal  development 

2.  Growth  in  family  living 

3.  Growth  toward  competence  in  citizenship 

4.  Occupational  preparation. 

In  achieving  these  broad  goals,  the  English  program  is  central  in  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  English  language  must  be  taught  as  an  effective  aid  to  clear 
thinking,  expression  and  communication.  Only  as  ideas  are  clearly  thought 
through  and  effectively  communicated  can  the  general  goals  be  reached.  In 
the  second  place,  language  has  a  contribution  to  make  as  a  means  of  imagin- 
ative and  emotional  expression.  It  is  often  through  creative  expression  in 
language  that  students  achieve  a  measure  of  emotional  stability.  In  the  third 
place,  reading  for  personal  and  social  values  must  be  developed  by  the  school 
to  permit  students  to  use  books  and  other  printed  materials  as  a  source  of 
knowledge,  understanding  and  appreciation.  Moreover,  through  a  wise  choice 
and  intelligent  presentation  of  literature,  students  will  grow  towards  a  mature 
sensitivity  to  natural  beauty,  human  understanding,  and  high  ideals.  Fourth, 
the  wise  combination  of  the  literature  of  both  the  past  and  the  present  adds  to 
the  student's  experience  that  sense  of  continuity  which  is  essential  for  an  under- 
standing of  our  culture  as  it  has  developed,  and  aids  him  in  choosing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  will  move.  Fifth,  no  program  in  English  in  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  can  neglect  those  mass  modes  of  communication — news- 
paper, magazine,  radio,  motion  picture,  television — which  are  powerful  factors 
in  shaping  ideas  and  ideals. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  those  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
English  are  re-assessing  their  programs  and  procedures.    In  this  re-assessment 


*  The  English  Language  Arts,  page  3. 


teachers  of  English  have,  through  the  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  set  up  the  following  ten  goals 
for  the  English  program  in  the  school. 

1.  Wholesome  personal  development. 

2.  Dynamic  and  worthwhile  allegiance  through  heightened  moral  per- 
ception and  a  personal  sense  of  values. 

3.  Greater  intellectual  curiosity  and  capacity  for  critical  thinking. 

4.  Effective  use  of  language  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 

5.  Habitual  and  intelligent  use  of  the  mass  modes  of  communication. 

6.  Greater  personal  interest  and  increasingly  mature  standards  of 
enjoyment. 

7.  Effective  habits  of  work. 

8.  Competent  use  of  language  and  reading  for  vocational  purposes. 

9.  Social  sensitivity  and  effective  participation  in  the  group  life. 

10.    Faith  in  and  allegiance  to  the  basic  values  of  a  democratic  society.  * 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  goals  that  teachers  of  English  in  Alberta  secondary 
schools  can  make  wisest  use  of  the  increased  time  provided  for  the  teaching  of 
English  in  Grades  10  and  11. 


The  English  Language  Arts,  pages  41,   ff. 
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PART  I. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 


PART  I  —  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

In  order  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  spoken  and  written  language  of 
Grade  X  and  Grade  XI  pupils,  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  English  language 
program  has  been  increased  to  175  minutes  per  week.  Since  English  language 
involves  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skills,  it  is  essential  that  all 
four  receive  attention. 

Directed  and  observant  listening  is  recommended.  The  best  in  recordings 
and  radio  programs  illustrating  effective  speech  should  be  supplemented  by 
good  reading  and  speaking  by  the  teacher.  Oral  speech,  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  student,  will  receive  great  emphasis 
in  this  grade.  It  will  include  lessons  on  voice  production,  enunciation,  articula- 
tion, inflection,  and  modulation  as  well  as  pronunciation.  Addressing  an 
audience  requires  poise,  an  easy  stance,  ability  to  gain  and  hold  attention 
through  mastery  of  subject  matter  and  through  projection  of  the  personality.  In 
less  formal  situations  the  round  table  discussion  dissolves  the  barriers  of  shy- 
ness, incoherence,  and  other  inhibitions,  and  positively  develops  self-confidence 
and  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  group,  of  being  accepted  in  one's  own  right. 

Reading  forms  a  necessary  background  of  work  in  language.  Every  sub- 
ject matter  field  will  provide  material  suitable  for  this  purpose.  In  addition, 
newspapers  and  magazines  may  be  used  with  profit. 

In  the  process  of  speaking  and  writing  the  following  should  be 
emphasized: 

1.  Attention  must  be  given  to  helping  students  to  gather,  recall,  or  mar- 
shal ideas  within  the  range  of  their  experience  (real  or  vicarious).  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to  use  functional  situations  as  the  core  of  the 
language  program. 

2.  Attention  must  be  given  to  clear,  exact  and  economical  communication 
with  emphasis  upon  modern  English  usage. 

3.  Attention  must  be  given  to  effectiveness  of  expression  to  assist  students 
in  improving  the  quality  of  their  oral  and  written  language  within 
acceptable  rhetorical  practice. 

4.  Attention  must  be  given  to  appropriate  and  correct  use  of  language  in 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  longer  compositions.  This  requires  that 
attention  be  given  to  such  skills  as  spelling,  grammar,  vocabulary 
building,  sentence  structure,  and  paragraph  development.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  importance  which  the  business  and  social 
world  attaches  to  basic  usage  standards  with  respect  to  these  elements 
of  language.  The  developing  of  sound  attitudes  with  respect  to  them 
is  to  be  stressed.  Grammar,  as  a  guide  to  correct  and  forceful  expres- 
sion, should  be  approached  descriptively  and  inductively  with  em- 
phasis upon  meaning  rather  than  classification.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  recognized  terminology  but  it  does  emphasize  the  teaching  of 
grammar  for  its  functional  and  instrumental  value. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE   10  (175  minutes  per  week) 
Course  Outline 

For  the  year  1953-54  the  course  outline  and  the  prescribed  text  will  remain 
the  same  as  for  1952-53. 

Language:  The  text  is  Expressing  Yourself,  Book  2.  A  workbook  by  the 
authors  of  the  text  will  be  found  useful  for  seat  assignments,  particularly  in 
one-room  high  schools. 


1.  Devices  for  enlarging  vocabulary;  voice  and  diction  exercises;  families 
of  words;  derivations  from  Latin  and  French. 

2.  Practice  in  the  following:  searching  for  material;  making  oral  and 
written  reports  and  speeches;  reading  for  information;  using  indexes 
and  tables  of  contents;  summarizing,  compressing,  selecting,  and 
presenting  materials  to  the  class. 

3.  Functional  Grammar: 

(a)  Recognition  of  subject  and  predicate  in  simple  sentences. 

(b)  Selection  of  bare  subject  and  bare  predicate  in  simple  sentences, 
involving  the  noun  and  verb  and  pronoun  as  parts  of  speech. 

(c)  Recognition  of  the  principal  clause  or  "main  thought"  in  a  complex 
sentence,  and  the  selection  of  subject  and  predicate  in  this  prin- 
cipal clause. 

(d)  Use  of  the  pronoun  as  a  noun  substitute. 

(e)  Use  of  the  noun  and  pronoun  as  object  of  a  verb,  and  recognition 
of  the  object. 

(f)  Use  of  the  adjective  as  a  describing  or  modifying  word  used  with 
the  noun  and  pronoun. 

(g)  Use  of  the  adverb  as  a  describing  or  modifying  word  used  with 
the  verb.  (Other  uses  of  the  adverb  are  treated  later  on  in  high 
school.) 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  20  (175  minutes  per  week) 
Course  Outline 

For  the  year  1953-54  the  course  outline  and  the  prescribed  text  will  remain 
the  same  as  for  1952-53. 

Language:   The  text  is  Expressing  Yourself,  Book  3.     A   workbook  by  the 
authors  of  this  text  will  be  found  useful  for  seat  assignments  in  small  schools. 

1.  More  advanced  practice  in  constructing  varied  and  expressive  sen- 
tences; the  paragraph;  the  short  topical  outline;  the  resume  and  precis. 

2.  Letters,  social  and  business.  Teach  how  to  achieve  style  in  letter 
writing,  and  convey  the  "personal  touch".  Book  IV  of  Expressing 
Yourself  (the  Grade  XII  text)  may  be  used  as  a  reference. 

3.  Review  of  prefixes  and  suffixes;  meaning  of  roots,  such  as: 

audi,  capit,  centi,  chrono,  elude,  cord,  cycle,  deci,  dent,  fer,  fleet, 
fort,  grad,  graph,  hecto,  kilo,  logy,  milli,  mit  and  miss,  marin, 
meter,  motor  and  motive,  navi,  opera,  part,  pend,  port,  posit,  scrib 
and  script,  scie,  struct,  tend,  visi  and  visu,  vene,  vita,  voc 
and  others  selected  by  the  teacher. 

4.  English  for  use:  Exposition  of  topics  whose  origins  are  in  the  depart- 
ments of  social  studies,  science,  or  options.  Essentials  of  a  good  report; 
how  to  make  generalizations;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning; 
time-saving  devices  in  reading  source  books;  how  to  make  tests  and 
measuring  devices;  i.e.  tests  of  subject  matter  (made  by  students). 

5.  Speech  education:  Evaluation  of  film  and  radio  productions;  writing 
simple  poems,  scenarios,  plays. 


6.    Functional  Grammar: 

(a)  The  phrase  as  a  second  modifier  of  nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs. 
(N.B.:  The  adjective  and  adverb  were  taken  up  in  Grade  X.  The 
phrase  is  thus  an  extension  of  the  adjective,  or  the  adverb).  The 
preposition  should  be  taught,  if  it  is  not  known. 

(b)  The  adjective  clause  as  a  modifier  of  the  noun  and  the  pronoun; 
how  the  adjective  clause  is  punctuated. 

(c)  The  adverb  clause  as  a  modifier  of  the  verb;  how  the  adverb 
clause  is  punctuated.  The  conjunction  should  be  taught  the  first 
time  it  is  encountered  with  clauses. 

(d)  The  noun  clause,  used  chiefly  as  subject.  This  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult type  of  clause  for  students  to  recognize  and  use. 

(e)  The  compound  sentence  and  the  conjunctions  and,  but,  or. 

(f)  Explanation  of  the  verb  "to  be",  when  encountered.  (N.B.:  The 
main  stress  in  Grade  XI  is  on  the  sentence  and  its  parts.  The  hope 
is  that  the  teaching  will  help  in  constructing  sentences  and  in  writ- 
ing, and  lead  to  some  appreciation  of  style.) 


PROCEDURES 

With  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  language  in  Grades  X 
and  XI,  it  is  hoped  that: 

1.  More  time  will  be  given  to  listening,  speaking  and  writing.   The  aim 
should  be  to  write  something  every  day. 

2.  More  of  the  writing  will  be  done  in  the  regular  class  periods  where 
the  teacher  can  act  as  guide,  adviser  and  critic. 

3.  More  of  the  students'  own  writing  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  sentence 
and  paragraph  work. 

4.  More  attention  will  be  given  by  students  to  the  revising  of  all  written 
assignments. 

5.  More  attention  will  be  given  to  the  creating  of  realistic  attitudes  and 
improved  standards  in  relation  to  language. 

6.  More  student  writing  will  be  in  evidence  in  each  student's  file  or 
language  book. 

Since  the  language  program  is  not  specifically  tied  to  literature  or  to  any 
other  one  subject  matter  area,  the  teacher  should  feel  free  to  draw  on  any  area 
that  will  stimulate  the  use  of  language.  In  addition  to  the  subject  matter  areas, 
the  teacher  might  well  experiment  with  using  one  of  the  following  mass  modes 
of  communication  as  a  core  for  a  language  unit: 

1.  the  radio 

2.  the  newspaper 

3.  the  magazine 

4.  the  motion  picture. 

Other  unit  areas  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  resourceful  teacher. 

Below  are  suggested  outlines  of  language  units  based  upon  the  radio  and 
the  motion  picture.  Although  only  partially  developed,  these  unit  plans  point 
up  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  unit  type  of  organization  as  applied  to  the 
language   program. 


Language  Unit:    The  Radio 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Understandings — 

(a)  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  powerful  effect  of  radio  on  our 
culture,  our  philosophy  of  life,  our  use  of  leisure  time,  our  standard 
of  living,  our  knowledge  of  people,  our  religion. 

(b)  To  develop  a  set  of  standards  to  be  used  in  evaluating  radio 
programs. 

(c)  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  vocational  opportunities 
in  radio. 

2.  Skills— 

(a)  To  develop  increased  skill  in  the  use  of  reference  material  and 
reference  aids:   dictionaries,  atlases,   encyclopaedias. 

(b)  To  develop  increased  ability  to  use  the  primary  English  skills: 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening. 

(c)  To  develop  ability  to  grasp  the  central  thought  in  a  speech,  a 
lecture,  a  newscast. 

3.  Attitudes— 

(a)  To  improve  taste  in  the  selection  of  radio  listening. 

(b)  To  develop  appreciation  of  the  power  of  the  voice  through  tone, 
inflection,  etc.,  to  communicate  situations  and  emotions. 

1.  Content: 

An  introduction  dealing  with  the  effect  of  radio  on  culture,  leisure, 
standards  of  living,  religion,  knowledge  of  other  peoples. 

Suggested  Activities: 

(a)  Class  discussion  after  having  made  brief  jottings  of  their  ideas  on 
each  of  the  points  under  discussion.  One  student  might  keep  a 
chart  of  the  discussion,  while  another  might  summarize  it.  Have 
the  class  make  a  notebook  record  of  important  points. 

(b)  Have  pupils  develop  reports,  stories,  skits,  showing  a  day  in  the 
years  before  radio  was  known. 

(c)  Have  groups  discuss  and  report  on  which  has  had  the  greatest 
effect  on  our  lives — telephone,  telegraph,  radio. 

2.  Content: 

The  organization  and  facilities  required  to  bring  radio  into  our  homes. 

Suggested  Activities: 

(a)  Visit  a  radio  station,  or  have  a  report  from  a  student  who  has 
visited  one  previously. 

(b)  View  a  film,  such  as  "Canada  Calling",  on  the  organization  of 
the  C.B.C. 

(c)  Have  students  write  a  short  report  on  their  impressions. 

3.  Content: 

Setting  up  a  mock  radio  station  in  the  classroom.     Use  of  business 
meeting  procedures. 


Suggested  Activities: 

(a)  Call  a  business  meeting  for  the  setting  up  of  a  classroom  "station". 
Elect  staff,  such  as  manager,  engineer,  newscasters,  sportscasters, 
disc  jockeys,  farm  program  announcers,  actors,  home  economists. 
Choose  others  to  present  campaign  speeches,  advertising,  book 
reviews,  reports  (such  as  "News  Round-up"),  weather  reports,  etc. 

(b)  Decide  on  a  name,  slogan  and  call-letters  for  the  station. 

(a)  Have  class  design  and  make  properties  such  as  microphones, 
control  booth,  SILENCE  and  ON  THE  AIR  signs,  etc. 

4.  Content: 

The  need  for  good  enunciation,  pronunciation  and  articulation: 

Suggested  Activities  : 

(a)  If  possible,  obtain  a  wire  recorder. 

Have  each  student  read  a  report  he  has  written  on  a  previous 
section  of  this  unit.  Have  the  class  criticize  each  on  the  basis  of 
clarity  pronunciation,  etc.  If  a  recorder  is  available,  after  the 
class  has  criticized  each,  play  back  the  reports  and  have  the 
class  decide  whether  the  criticisms  are  valid,  and  have  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  decide  where  they  should  concentrate  for 
greatest  improvement. 

(b)  Have  the  class  practice  tongue-twisters  and  develop  others.  De- 
cide what  makes  a  sentence  difficult  to  say. 

Discuss  "flubs"  made  by  radio  announcers. 

Note  :     This  sub-topic  might  well  be  repeated  in  part  more  than 
once  during  the  course  of  the  unit. 

5.  Content: 

Advertising  via  the  Radio — a  consideration  of  radio  advertising  from 
the  point  of  view  of  desirability,  audience  reaction,  the  captive  audi- 
ence, quality  of  program  made  possible,  and  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
used  to  catch  the  ear. 

Suggested  Activities: 

(a)  Have  students  do  some  research  on  advertising  on  such  points 
as  general  appeal,  taboos,  faulty  reasoning,  praise  by  association, 
sales  pressure  by  inference,  etc. 

(b)  Listen  to  various  advertisements  on  the  radio  and  have  class  pick 
out  examples  of  the  above  faults  and  good  points. 

(c)  Create  one  or  two  imaginary  products  and  have  the  class  write 
advertisements  for  them,  both  good  and  faulty. 

(d)  Discuss:  "Should  radio  advertising  be  abolished?" 


6.    Content: 

News  via  the  radio. 

Suggested  Activities: 

(a)    How  do  radio  stations  get  material  for  news  broadcasts? 

Discuss  sources  of  news — Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Cana- 
dian Press,  Reuters  News  Agency,  Police  Stations,  Fire  Stations, 
Local  Contributors. 
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(b)  To  what  extent  do  the  newscasters  edit  the  news?  Do  we  hear 
only  facts,  or  is  the  news  tinged  with  emotionalisms,  slanted, 
interlaced  with  propaganda? 

(c)  Compare  items  on  news  broadcasts  to  the  inverted  pyramid 
style  of  newspaper  reporting. 

(d)  Listen  to  various  news  broadcasts,  with  one-sentence  tests  on 
main  points  to  follow. 

(e)  Have  news  broadcasts  written  and  presented  by  students. 
Include  local  news.     Check  each  carefully  for  concentration  of 
facts,  and  precision  in  use  of  words. 

(f)  Have  students  select  an  item  of  current  interest  and  report  on  it 
after  the  manner  of  "News  Round-up".  These  items  should  require 
three  to  four  minutes  each  to  present.  Local  items  of  general  inter- 
est, such  as  interviews  with  local  industry  managers,  could  form 
the  nucleus  of  some  of  these  reports. 

7.    Content: 

Weather  reports — 

The  sources  of  information. 
The  weather  map. 
Terminology. 

Suggested  Activities: 

(a)  Listen  to  consecutive  weather  reports,  noting  how  our  weather 
moves  from  North-west  to  South-east. 

(b)  Obtain  a  few  consecutive  weather  maps  from  the  Meteorological 
bureau  and  follow  the  progress  of  fronts,  disturbances,  pressure 
areas,  occlusions,  etc. 

(c)  Learn  the  meaning,  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  various 
new  terms. 

(d)  Write  a  weather  report  for  the  "station",  using  the  proper  ter- 
minology, and  write  an  article  on  "Where  Our  Weather  Comes 
From". 


8.    Content: 

Drama   via   the   Radio:      Types   of   production,    writing,    production, 
sound  effects. 

Suggested  Activities: 

(a)  Discuss  the  various  types  of  production  to  be  heard  on  the  radio, 
and  the  audiences  to  which  they  appeal. 

(b)  Discuss  the  differences  between  stage  production  and  scenery, 
make-up,  expression,  stage  directions,  moods,  emotions,  etc. 

(c)  Discuss  the  need  for  sound  effects,  and  the  means  of  creating 
some  of  the  more  common  ones. 

(d)  Have  the  pupils  adapt  a  short  play  for  radio  production  and  pro- 
duce it  over  the  classroom  station. 

(e)  Have  students  write  a  short  skit  and  produce  it.   This  may  be  an 
adaptation  of  a  story  they  have  read  and  enjoyed. 
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9.    Content: 

Music  on  the  Air — types  of  music  on  the  radio,  history  of  music  and 
opera,  biographies  of  composers,  popular  tastes  in  music. 

Suggested  Activities: 

(a)  Discuss  the  effect  of  radio  on  the  public's  taste  in  music. 

(b)  Discuss: 

"Who  Listens  to  Opera?" 

"How  Does  Music  Help  Us  to  Understand  Other  People?" 

"Music  Is  An  International  Language". 

(c)  Have  students  present  their  favorite  records  by  phonograph,  telling 
why  they  like  them  and  a  bit  about  the  selection,  the  orchestra 
and  the  vocalist. 

(d)  Have  interested  students  present  short  talks  on  such  subjects  as 
the  stories  of  famous  operas,  the  life  of  famous  composers  and 
orchestra  leaders,  and  the  history  of  jazz.  These  could  be  illus- 
trated by  musical  selections  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

10.    Content: 

The  arrangement  and  presentation  in  program  form  of  the  foregoing 
materials.  Activities  here  are  left  to  the  ingenuity  and  imagination 
of  the  teacher.  It  might  take  the  form  of  a  full  program  presented  in 
a  local  hall,  with  parents  invited  and  refreshments  served. 

Language  Unit:     The  Motion  Picture  (English  Language  20) 

It  is  obvious  (even  without  the  benefit  of  statistics)  that  the  motion  picture 
is  an  extremely  important  part  of  modern  experience — especially  that  of  young 
people  and  adolescents.  To  argue  that  it  is  or  is  not  a  phase  of  "literary" 
experience  is  something  of  a  quibble.  (The  drama  has  been  traditionally  re- 
garded as  a  literary  type.)  The  essential  facts  are  that  it  pre-empts,  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  pre-empt,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  students'  out-of-school 
time;  that  it  furnishes  a  major  theme  of  conversation;  that  it  entertains,  informs, 
converts;  that  it  influences  in  many  subtle  ways  the  opinions,  attitudes,  emo- 
tions and  behavior  of  youth. 

The  movies  have  not  displaced  reading:  book  sales  rise  before  and  after 
cinema  versions  come  to  town.  But  there  is  evidence  that  movies  have  tended 
to  reduce  certain  kinds  of  reading  simply  by  reducing  the  budget  of  time.  And 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  present — for  better  or  for  worse — certain  kinds 
of  experience  more  vividly  than  do  books. 

This  being  so,  the  school  is  surely  faced  with  the  task  of  contributing  to 
the  development  of  enlightened  and  discriminating  movie-goers.  The  objectives 
of  the  movie  unit,  as  such,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  A  heightened  awareness  of  the  kinds,  purposes  and  influences  of 
current  motion  pictures. 

2.  The  development  of  critical  standards,  both  intellectual  and  aesthetic, 
appropriate  to  each  kind. 

3.  The  ability  to  interpret  motion  picture  advertisements  and  reviews, 
leading  to  the  habit  of  selective  attendance  at  better  movies. 

The  specific  language  objective  is  facility  in  group  discussion  and  report, 
and  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing  (letters,  reviews,  autobiographies)  indicated 
in  the  sub-units. 
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It  is  not  proposed  that  all  of  the  following  sub-units  must  be  undertaken. 
Their  importance  and  suitability  will  vary  with  the  local  community  (whether 
rural  or  urban),  and  with  the  nature  and  emphasis  of  other  units  chosen  during 
the  year.  Most  of  the  sub-units,  however,  should  be  rewarding  to  a  majority 
of  Alberta  high  school  students. 


1.    Current  Motion  Pictures 

Content: 

(a)  Kinds:  adventure,  romance,  mystery,  fantasy,  comedy,  musical, 
character,  or  social,  or  historical  drama,  cartoon,  documentary, 
newsreel,  travelog,  other  shorts. 

(b)  Purposes:  entertainment  (primarily  the  first  eight  above),  informa- 
tion (especially  the  last  four),  propaganda. 

Activities: 

(a)  Class  discussion  of  kinds  and  purposes,  with  reference  to  current 
offerings. 

(b)  Group  investigation  of  and  report  on  various  types,  leading  to  the 
development  of  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  each  type. 


2.    Motion  Picture  Reviews 

Content: 

Movie  reviews  and  reviewers.  Critical  emphasis:  kind  and  purpose 
of  film,  fidelity,  acting,  characterization,  plot,  direction,  photography, 
music  background,  etc. 

Activities: 

(a)  Reading  and  discussion  of  movie  review  features  of  various  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  with  attention  to  critical  emphasis. 

(b)  Discussion  of  the  reliability  (with  allowance  for  differences  in 
taste)  of  various  reviews  after  specific  movies  have  been  seen 
by  individuals  and  groups. 

(c)  Writing  movie  reviews.  "First-nighters",  individuals  or  groups, 
write  short  reviews  for  the  guidance  of  the  class  during  the  run  of 
the  picture — with  reliability  confirmed  or  challenged  in  subse- 
quent discussion. 


3.    A  motion  picture  viewed  by  all  (class  assignment). 

Content: 

Effectiveness  in  terms  of  kind  and  purpose. 

Activities: 

(a)  Class  discussion — selection  of  a  movie  for  all  to  see.  (The  choice 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  broad  general  interest  after  con- 
sulting a  review  or  reviews.) 

(b)  Class  discussion  and  evaluation  in  terms  of  the  criteria  developed 
in  sub-unit  1. 
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4.  Motion  picture  advertisement. 

Content: 

Descriptions  and  illustrations  in  newspapers,  magazines,  posters, 
trailers. 

Activities: 

(a)  Class  discussion  of  ads  clipped  from  magazines  and  newspapers, 
choosing  responsible  and  irresponsible  kinds  of  statement  and 
illustration,  use  of  superlatives,  other  "come-hither"  devices.  (The 
significance  of  the  name  of  the  director,  photographer,  music 
composer,  etc., —  rather  than  the  more  extravagant  verbal  and 
pictorial  allurements  —  should  be  noted. 

(b)  Class  discussion  of  trailers  as  indicators  of  quality. 

(c)  Brief  oral  reviews  by  individual  students  —  comparing  their 
opinions  of  quality  with  those  indicated  in  the  ads. 

5.  Motion  pictures  and  life. 

Content: 

Realism.    Critical  emphasis:  melodrama,  stereotype,  deus  ex  machina, 

the  "happy  ending". 

Activities: 

Class  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  specific  novels  do  or  do  not 
accurately  suggest  character  and  events  as  we  know  them,  and  of 
whether  they  should  always  do  so. 

6.  Motion  pictures  and  books. 

Content: 

Film  adaptations  of  books,  short  stories,  etc. 

Activities: 

Class  discussion  of  whether  or  not  a  movie  must  necessarily  reproduce 
faithfully  the  book  or  story  from  which  it  is  adapted  (cf.  criteria  of  sub- 
unit  1).  From  time  to  time,  a  group  views  movies  of  a  book  that  all 
have  read,  and  report  to  the  class  evidence  and  opinion  concerning 
the  above  question. 

7.  Propaganda  in  motion  pictures. 

Content: 

Ways  and  means  of  propagating  various  social,  political,  economic 
and  religious  views:  bias  (note  opportunity  of  script- writer  to  stress 
personal  or  group  point  of  view,  or  of  director  to  modify  emphasis), 
emotional  intensity  (may  be  convincing  without  being  rational),  use 
of  stereotypes. 

Activities: 

(a)  Class  discussion  of  motion  pictures  which  have  propaganda  ob- 
jectives. (Emphasis  on  the  detection  of  these  objectives,  and  on  the 
techniques  which  contribute  to  them.  Distinction  between  propa- 
ganda and  public  information — as  in  documentaries.) 

(b)  Individual  or  group  reports  on  specific  propaganda  films. 
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8.  Motion  pictures  and  our  personal  lives. 

Content: 

Ways  in  which  motion  pictures  influence  our  emotions,  attitudes,  in- 
spirations, ambitions,  dreams,  behavior,  outlooks,  dress,  etc. 

Activities: 

(a)  Class  discussion  of  ways  in  which  motion  pictures  tend  to  inspire 
or  depress  us,  and  to  direct  our  actions  and  behavior. 

(b)  Individual  written  accounts  of  specific  motion  pictures  which  have 
influenced  us  as  above  (i.e.:  motion  picture  "autobiographies"). 

9.  Music  in  motion  pictures. 

Content: 

Use  of  music  to  create  atmosphere,  to  emphasize  a  mood,  to  reinforce 
an  action,  to  introduce  or  conclude  a  situation  or  a  narrative  or  an  idea. 

Activities: 

(a)  Class  discussion  of  music  elements  in  a  selected  film  viewed 
by  all. 

(b)  Listening  to  sound-track  recordings  (e.g.,  Olivier's  Henry  V  and 
Hamlet),  followed  by  class  discussion. 

(c)  Listening  to  radio  plays  and  recordings   (e.g.:   Corwin's  music 
dramas,  Stage  '54,  etc.),  plus  discussion. 

10.  Registering  audience  opinion. 

Content: 

A  current  movie  or  movies. 

Activities: 

Letter  writing:  Individuals  write  to  theater  manager — congratulations 
on  a  good  movie  or  series  of  movies  that  he  has  shown,  or  objections 
to  the  same  (together  with  suggestions  concerning  the  kind  they  would 
like  to  see).    Class  chooses  one  of  the  best  letters  for  mailing. 

11.  Motion  picture  attendance  and  preferences. 

Content: 

Class  statistics. 

Activities: 

Committee  investigation  and  report.  Group  gathers  data  on  how  often 
class  members  attend  movies,  what  kind  they  seek  (mainly),  and  what 
kind  they  find. 

12.  Script  writing. 

Content: 

Episodes  from  books  or  short  stories,  original  "shorts". 

Activities: 

Individual  or  group  writing  of  script  adapted  from  book  or  story 
episodes,  or  the  writing  of  original  shorts.  (If  a  movie  camera  is 
available,  these  scripts  may  be  produced.) 
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13.    Motion  picture  censorship. 

Content: 

Canadian  censorship  boards,  powers  and  procedures. 

Activities: 

Group    investigation    and    report.      Critical    emphasis:    problems    of 
censorship. 

In  terms  of  the  objectives  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit,  the  primary- 
kind  of  evaluation  will  of  course  lie  in  answers  to  such  questions  as  following: 

Are  students  becoming  more  selective  and  discriminating  in  their  attend- 
ance at  motion  pictures? 

Do  they  support  their  preferences  and  opinions  in  critical  terms  —  i.e.: 
according  to  the  criteria  developed  in  sub-unit  1? 

The  teacher  will  not  always  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  with  com- 
plete objectivity.  As  the  unit  proceeds,  however,  there  should  be  substantial 
evidence  in  class  discussion,  and  even  in  casual  conversation  between  students 
(and  between  teacher  and  students).  The  evidence  from  reports  and  reviews 
(characteristic  of  most  sub-units)  should  be  even  more  conclusive.  This  evi- 
dence will  in  many  instances  relate  to  individual  students;  in  sub-units  2,  8, 
and  10,  at  least,  it  will  be  on  paper. 

While  the  unit  should  presumably  be  taken  as  a  unit,  its  evaluation — like 
attendance  at  the  movies — should  be  continuing.  Student  interests  in  current 
films  will  furnish  a  repeating  focus  for  much  animated  discussion  throughout 
the  year.  The  "first-nighters"  may  well  be  a  continuing  group  (with  changed 
membership  from  time  to  time),  and  as  such  will  provide  opportunities  for 
culminative  evaluation. 

For  specific  language  evaluation,  see  group  discussion,  reports,  and 
letters. 


REFERENCES 

The  Art  of  the  Motion  Picture,  Benoit-levy. 

British  Cinemas  and  Their  Audiences,  Dennis  Dobson. 

Our  Movie  Made  Children,  (Payne  Foundation),  Forman. 

Film  and  School,  Rand  and  Lewis. 

Print,  Radio  and  Film  in  a  Democracy,  Waples. 
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PART  II:    ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

English  literature  provides  a  rich  field  of  enjoyable  experiences  for  boys 
and  girls,  a  field  as  broad  as  life  itself.  If  we  want  boys  and  girls  in  the  high 
school  to  become  reading  adults,  we  are  challenged  to  make  their  school  ex- 
periences with  literature  rich,  stimulating  and  enjoyable.  But  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story;  literature  for  pure  enjoyment  does  not  entirely  satisfy,  for  there  is  a 
quality  called  appreciation,  and  appreciation  comes  not  by  instinct  but  by 
experience.  Appreciation  of  literature,  like  appreciation  of  music,  can  be  stim- 
ulated. It  can  best  be  conveyed  by  those  who  have  "a  natural  aptitude,  per- 
sonality, and  intensive  knowledge  of  the  subject".  Of  necessity  this  intensive 
approach  is  slow;  students  must  be  given  time  to  feel  the  force  of  what  is 
attempted,  and  their  imagination  must  be  given  time  to  "make  its  flight". 

English  literature,  too,  serves  to  help  us  broaden  our  understanding  both 
of  other  people  and  of  ourselves.  Through  literature  we  meet  people  of  all 
kinds  and  learn  to  understand  them — their  ideas,  their  ideals,  their  problems, 
their  emotions.  Through  an  understanding  of  others  we  are  often  able  to  de- 
velop those  qualities  which  help  us  to  understand  ourselves.  Literature  helps 
us  to  crystallize  our  ideas,  refine  our  emotion,  and  develop  our  standards 
of  value. 

Through  the  English  literature  program  individual  needs  and  interests 
must  be  served  by  a  common  program  with  differentiated  reading  and  assign- 
ments. The  teacher  is  free  to  choose  material  and  methods  of  instruction  suited 
to  the  needs  of  his  class. 

Memory  Work 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  memorize  poetry  and  prose  which 
appeals  to  them.  The  amount  memorized  will  vary  with  their  interest  and 
capacity.  Teachers  are  advised  not  to  make  the  prescription  of  memory  work 
an  obnoxious  task,  for  this  will  defeat  the  purpose  which  is  simply  to  enshrine 
in  the  mind  gems  of  thought  to  be  recalled  and  enjoyed  at  a  later  period.  The 
desire  to  memorize  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  appreciation 
and  enjoyment.  Pupils  will  retain  favorite  lines  or  passages  without  much 
effort,  just  as  they  remember  a  good  joke  or  an  amusing  story;  but  they  will  not 
respond  joyously  to  a  procedure  in  which  memorization  is  unfailingly  the  final 
stage,  taking  the  form  of  an  imposed  task.  There  are,  too,  certain  people  who 
are  constitutionally  unable  to  memorize.  To  insist  that  such  persons  memorize 
the  assignment  (so  easily  mastered  by  their  fellows)  is  not  only  futile,  but  also 
needlessly  cruel. 

Developmental  Reading 

Although  English  is  still  listed  in  the  program  of  studies  as  a  "subject",  it 
is  more  properly  a  tool  for  use  in  the  other  subjects.  More  reading  is  now 
required  from  high  school  students  than  ever  before.  In  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  grades  students  have,  it  may  be  assumed,  mastered  the  mechan- 
ics of  reading.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  they  have  likewise  mastered  the 
techniques  of  gathering  information  from  textbooks  and  reference  books. 
Developmental  reading  is  a  term  here  applied  to  the  improvement  of  reading  for 
comprehension.  The  dominant  purpose  of  Free  Reading,  as  pointed  out  in  a 
former  paragraph,  is  enjoyment.  The  dominant  purpose  in  developmental  read- 
ing, however,  is  not  enjoyment,  but  rather  comprehension  with  economy  of 
time.    The  skills  required  are  those  of  silent  reading. 

Developmental  reading  is  the  basic  tool  for  work  in  social  studies,  science, 
mathematics,  in  fact  all  subjects  in  which  the  written  work  is  used,  including  nu- 
merical characters,  graphical  representations,  blueprints,  templates,  and  other 
representations  of  human  thoughts  and  ideas.    It  occurs  in  the  following  forms: 
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1.  Discussive  reading,  as  in  the  rapid  scanning  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, or  in  browsing  among  books. 

2.  Selective  reading,  as  when  information  is  to  be  gathered  from  different 
paragraphs,  chapters,  or  books,  and  used  in  a  report. 

3.  Problem  or  study  reading — the  most  common  form  in  school  work. 

4.  Reference  reading,  in  which  material  is  not  only  gathered  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  but  also  weighed  and  evaluated. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  poor  success  in  reading  comprehension  is 
inferior  mental  capacity,  since  reading  is  essentially  a  thinking  process.  Pro- 
ficient reading  is  a  process  of  complex  reasoning.  It  involves  finding  the  main 
idea,  noting  details,  drawing  inferences,  following  directions,  pausing  for 
mental  reviews,  and  varying  the  rate  to  suit  special  purposes.  In  the  elementary 
school,  students  have  been  too  busy  learning  the  mechanics  of  reading  to  spend 
much  time  on  the  higher  forms  of  reading.  Even  in  the  intermediate  school, 
many  have  not  reached  those  higher  levels  of  reading  which  involve  the  rea- 
soning and  associational  abilities.  Those  who  read  with  a  high  degree  of  com- 
prehension may  not  realize  that  improvement  of  speed  in  reading  is  desirable. 

There  are  different  rates,  as  well  as  different  forms  of  reading,  correspond- 
ing to  different  kinds  of  material,  and  different  purposes  of  the  reader.  There  is 
skimming,  or  very  rapid  scanning  for  topical  or  general  ideas;  rapid  reading 
for  getting  the  gist,  or  for  review;  normal  rate  reading,  where  the  material  is 
of  average  difficulty,  or  the  purpose  is  recreation;  and  careful  reading,  where 
difficult  material  is  read  for  study. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  10 
Course  Outline 

The  Grade  X  course  in  English  literature  consists  of  three  sections,  namely, 
Enjoyment  and  Appreciation  of  Literature,  Developmental  Reading,  and  Leisure 
Reading.   These  are  to  be  covered  by  all  students. 

1.  Enjoyment  and  Appreciation  of  Literature 
Drama:    One  of  the  following  to  be  chosen: 

As  You  Like  It,  Shakespeare 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Shakespeare 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shakespeare 
The  Admirable  Crichton,  Barrie 

Literature: 

The  Magic  of  Literature,  Book  III  (Ryerson) 

Poetry: 

Poems  Past  and  Present  (Dent) 

2.  Developmental  Reading 

Mastering  the  Reading  Skills  (Dent) 

3.  Leisure  Reading 

Ten  books  from  the  Free  Reading  list  in  Bulletin  1  and  Bulletin  1A. 

The  material  in  the  prescribed  texts  may  be  supplemented  by  suitable 
selections  from  other  sources.  Reputable  newspapers,  magazines  and  antholo- 
gies of  prose  and  verse  are  among  these  recommended  sources. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  20 
Course  Outline 

The  grade  eleven  course  in  English  literature  consists  of  two  sections, 
namely,  Enjoyment  and  Appreciation  of  Literature,  and  Leisure  Reading. 

1.  Enjoyment  and  Appreciation  of  Literature 
Drama:    One  to  be  chosen  of  the  following: 

Julius  Caesar,  Shakespeare 
The  Tempest,  Shakespeare 
Richard  II,  Shakespeare 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Drinkwater 
Milestones,  Bennett  and  Knoblock 
Arms  and  the  Man,  Shaw 
Disraeli,  Parker 

Poetry: 

Anthology  of  Poetry,  W.  J.  Alexander 

Essays: 

A  Book  of  Good  Essays,  Sealey 

Short  Stories: 

Selected  Short  Stories  (Ryerson  Press) 

2.  Leisure  Reading 

Ten  books  from  the  Free  Reading  lists. 

The  material  in  the  prescribed  texts  may  be  supplemented  by  suitable 
selections  from  other  sources.  Reputable  newspapers,  magazines,  and  antholo- 
gies of  prose  and  verse  are  among  these  recommended  sources. 

SUGGESTED  METHODOLOGY 

The  unit  approach  to  the  teaching  of  literature  is  recommended  because 
it  is  psychologically  sound,  because  it  permits  provision  for  servicing  individual 
differences,  and  because  it  strengthens  motivation.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers 
will  organize  at  least  part  of  the  year's  program  in  units.  These  units  may  be 
of  two  kinds: 

(1)  Experience  units  based  on  themes  related  to  pupil  interest  and 
understanding, 

and 

(2)  Type  units  based  on  the  drama,  the  essay,  the  short  story,  the  lyric 
poem,  etc. 

The  unit  approach  permits  the  inclusion  of  leisure  reading  as  part  of  the  source 
material  related  to  a  particular  theme. 

Suggested  topics  for  units  suitable  for  use  in  the  Grade  X  literature 
program  are: 

1.  The  Bonds  of  Friendship 

2.  Merit  Above  Rank 

3.  Adventures  in  Living 

4.  Let's  Laugh 

5.  What  Is  Honor? 

6.  Understanding  Others 

7.  People  Are  Like  That 
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Illustrative  Unit:     (English  Literature  10) 

Topic:    Merit  Above  Rank. 


A.      Objectives 


1.  Understandings 

(a)  To  grow  in  understanding  of  the  basic  importance  of  merit  as 
demonstrated  in  literature  and  life. 

(b)  To  grow  in  understanding  that  merit  may  be  associated  with 
those  of  various  rank. 

(c)  To  grow  in  understanding  that  literature  in  its  various  forms  may 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  life. 

2.  Attitudes 

To  develop  the  attitude  that  merit  and  achievement  are  more  impor- 
tant than  rank  as  bases  of  success. 

3.  Skills,  Abilities  and  Habits 

(a)  To  extend  the  skills  of: 

i.     Listening 
ii.     Reading 
iii.     Speaking 
iv.     Writing 

(b)  To  grow  in  ability  to  discriminate  between  selections  of  vary- 
ing literary  and  content  value. 

(c)  To  develop  the  habit  of  thoroughness. 

B.  Length  of  the  Unit 

Twelve  to  fifteen  thirty-five  minute  periods. 

C.  Materials  of  Unit 

1.  Literature  for  classroom  study: 

The  Admirable  Crichton,  J.  M.  Barrie 

(The  theme  of  the  unit  is  based  on  this  play.) 

The  Magic  of  Literature 

"Casey's  Last  Trip",  Zane  Grey 

Poems  Past  and  Present 

"Horatius",  T.  B.  Macaulay 

"Taillefer"  W.  R.  Benet 

"The  Private  of  the  Buffs",  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle 

"Captain  Colin  P.  Kelly,  Jr.",  Robert  Nathan 

"The  Master  of  the  Scud",  Bliss  Carman 

"Jim  Bludso",  John  Hay 

"Ellen  M'Jones  Aberdeen",  W.  S.  Gilbert 

"Lord  Finchley",  Hilaire  Belloc 

2.  Reading  for  developing  skills: 

Mastering  the  Reading  Skills,  Colbert 

"King  George  Decorates  Al  Beurling  with  Four  Medals" 

"Galileo  and  the  Pendulum" 

"The  Voyage  of  the  St.  Roch" 
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3.  Leisure  Reading  (at  least  one  to  be  selected  and  read): 

Abe  Lincoln  Grows  Up,  Carl  Sandburg 

Along  This  Way,  J.  W.  Johnson 

Boy's  Life  of  Edison,  W.  F.  Meadowcroft 

Challenge  to  Oppression,  M.  Lawson. 

Florence  Nightingale,  G.  L.  Strachey 

I  Wanted  to  Be  an  Actress,  Katherine  Cornell 

Life  With  Father,  Clarence  Day 

Madame  Curie,  Eve  Curie 

Napoleon,  Emil  Ludwig 

Story  of  My  Life,  Helen  Keller 

Up  the  Years  from  Bloomsbury,  George  Arliss 

Up  From  Slavery,  Booker  T.  Washington 

4.  Appropriate  material  from  other  sources,  e.g.,  newspaper,  maga- 
zines, anthologies. 

D.       Suggested  Procedure 

The  selections  above,  plus  any  additional  material  found  suitable,  should 
be  related  constantly  to  the  central  theme.  It  is  best  if  pupils  themselves 
have  a  share  in  planning  the  unit  and  in  the  choice  of  inclusions.  They 
will  find  many  stimulating  and  appropriate  additions  to  the  selections 
suggested  by  the  teacher.  Encourage  their  interest.  Unit  study  should 
provide  opportunity  for  oral  and  silent  reading,  group  discussion,  essay 
and  poetry  writing,  and  perhaps  memorization.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
unit  an  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  generalizations  and  to  integrate 
the  ideas  gained  from  all  activities  associated  with  it.  Evaluation  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils  should  be  continuous. 


Illustrative  Unit:     (English  Literature  20) 

Topic:    The  Old  Order  Changeth. 


Objectives 

1.  Understandings 

(a)  To  understand  that,  though  generations  differ,  they  have  much 
in  common. 

(b)  To  understand  that  change  creates  problems  to  which  people 
react  in  different  ways: 

i.     resistance  to  change, 
ii.     adaptation  to  change, 
hi.     passive  acceptance  of  change. 

(c)  To  understand  that  literature  in  its  various  forms  is  concerned 
with  the  vital  problems  of  real  people. 

2.  Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

(a)  To  develop  tolerance  for  people  whose  points  of  view  and 
beliefs  differ  from  our  own. 

(b)  To  develop  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  place  of  change 
in  our  society. 

(c)  To  develop  further  appreciation  of  various  forms  of  literary 
expression. 
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Skills,  Abilities  and  Habits 

(a)  To  extend  the  skills  of: 
i.     Listening 

ii.     Reading 
iii.     Speaking 
iv.     Writing 

(b)  To   discriminate   between   selections   of  varying   literary   and 
content  value. 

(c)  To  stimulate  extensive  reading  related  to  the  theme  of  this  unit. 

(d)  To  develop  skill  in  analyzing  an  argument  presented  through 
literary  media. 


B.  Length  of  the  Unit 

Fifteen  to  twenty  thirty-five  minute  periods. 

C.  Materials  of  the  Unit 

1.  Literature  for  classroom  study  (authorized  texts): 
Milestones,  Bennett  and  Knoblock 

Selected  Short  Stories 

"The  Custody  of  the  Pumpkin",  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  p.  4. 
"The  Ether  Hogs",  Oliver  Onions,  p.  208. 
"The  Snob",  Morley  Calaghan,  p.  269. 

A  Book  of  Good  Essays 

"Student  Days",  Storm  Jameson,  p.  206. 
"Aunts",  E.  V.  Lucas,  p.  160. 

Short  Poems 

"Northern  Farmer — Old  Style",  Tennyson,  p.  391. 

"Northern  Farmer — New  Style",  Tennyson,  p.  173. 

"Ulysses",  Tennyson,  p.  41. 

"The  Changeling",  Charlotte  Mew,  p.  327 

"The  Douglas  Tragedy",  Old  Ballad,  p.  349 

Poems  Worth  Knowing 

"The  Toys",  Coventry  Patmore,  p.  75 

"The  Forsaken",  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  p.  322 

"Morte  D' Arthur",  Tennyson,  p.  28 

2.  Literature  for  classroom  study  (Additional  sources): 

Pocket  Book  of  Popular  Verse 

"The  Hill  to  the  Poor  House",  Will  Carleton,  p.  39. 
"The  Seven  Ages  of  Man",  Shakespeare,  p.  218 
"My  Aunt",  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  p.  403 

Twentieth  Century  Verse 

"The  Lamb",  from  "Kensington  Gardens",  Humbert  Wolfe,  p.  285. 
"Life  Laughs  Onward",  Thomas  Hardy,  p.  202. 

Masters  of  English  Literature,  Book  II 

"Michael",  Wordsworth,  p.  244. 
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3.  Leisure  Reading  (at  least  one  to  be  selected  and  read.  The  books 
vary  in  their  demands  on  the  reader.  Books  for  the  more  mature 
readers  are  listed  last): 

Huckleberry  Finn,  Mark  Train 

Penrod,  Booth  Tarkington 

Seventeen,  Booth  Tarkington 

Life  With  Father,  Clarence  Day 

The  Yearling,  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rowlings 

The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  Arnold  Bennett 

Two  Solitudes,  Hugh  McLennan  (School  Edition) 

Now  That  April's  There,  Daisy  Neumann 

The  Green  Years,  A.  J.  Cronin. 

Earth  and  High  Heaven,  Gwenthalyn  Graham 

4.  Appropriate  material  from  other  sources,  e.g.,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, anthologies,  radio,  motion  pictures. 


Suggested  Procedure 

From  the  selections  suggested  above,  plus  any  additional  material  found 
suitable,  choose  with  your  pupils  that  which  is  most  appealing.  Both 
you  and  your  pupils  will  be  able  to  suggest  useful  additions.  The  unit, 
however,  might  well  center  on  the  play  Milestones,  and  the  problems  be- 
tween generations  which  it  raises.  The  unit  might  well  begin  with  a 
discussion  of  the  sort  of  changing  ideas,  attitudes,  and  customs  which 
affect  relationships  between  generations.  This  might  be  followed  by  the  for- 
mulation of  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  as  a  result  of  the  litera- 
ture to  be  read  and  studied  as  part  of  this  unit.  As  each  selection  or  book 
is  read  it  should  be  related  to  the  central  theme.  Unit  study  should  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  oral  and  silent  reading,  group  discussion,  memoriza- 
tion, creative  writing  (essay,  poetry,  drama).  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
unit  an  effort  should  be  made  to  arrive  at  generalizations  and  to  integrate 
the  ideas  gained  from  all  activities  associated  with  it.  Evaluation  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils  should  be  continuous. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  following  books  will  be  helpful  in  guiding  the  thinking  and  practice 
of  teachers  in  English  Language  10,  English  Language  20,  English  Literature 
10,  and  English  Literature  20. 

DeBoer,  J.J.,  Kaulfers,  W.V.,  and  Miller,  H.R.,  Teaching  Secondary  English,  New 
York;  McGraw-Hill,  1951.  This  is  one  of  the  most  forward-looking  books 
in  the  field.    It  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  of  high  school  English. 

Hook,  J.  N.,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English,  New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1950. 
This  book  has  a  wealth  of  suggestions  applicable  to  the  practical  class- 
room situation. 

LeBrant,  L.  L.,  We  Teach  English,  New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  and  Co.,  1951. 
A  short  and  readable  approach  to  current  thinking  in  the  field  of  English 
teaching. 

National  Council  of  the  Teachers  of  English,  The  English  Language  Arts,  New 
York:     Appleton-Centure-Crofts,  Inc.,  1952,  $3.75  ($2.25  to  members  of  the 
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N.C.T.E.).  This  first  volume  of  the  Commission  on  English  Curriculum 
should  be  read  by  every  teacher  of  English,  preprimary  to  college  gradu- 
ate. It  presents  basic  factors  underlying  curriculum  making,  suggested 
programs  in  the  language  arts,  discussion  of  controversial  and  non- 
controversial  problems  related  to  the  teaching  of  English,  and  methods 
for  evaluating  the  program  in  English. 

Stearns,  Gertrude,  English  in  the  Small  High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1950. 
Chapter  XV  gives  a  practical  approach  to  the  writing  program  in  the 
high  school. 

Tidyman,  W.  F.,  and  Butterfield,  M.,  Teaching  the  Language  Arts,  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1951.  Worth  reading  by  teachers  of  language  at  any  grade 
level. 


SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  21 

(140  minutes  per  week.) 

For  the  year  1953-54  Survey  of  English  Literature  21  is  the  same  in  content 
and  scope  as  the  former  Survey  of  English  Literature. 

To  supplement  and  unify  the  regular  courses  in  English  this  course  is 
offered  as  an  option  or  general  elective  at  the  Grade  XI  level,  carrying  a  credit 
value  of  four.  English  Literature  21  should  be  recommended  as  an  option  to 
Grade  XII  students  who  have  a  specific  interest  in  English  literature. 

The  period  from  the  beginning  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
is  to  be  treated  in  outline  only.  The  period  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
to  the  present  is  to  be  studied  as  intensively  as  time  permits. 

In  this  course  considerable  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  prominent 
movements  and  tendencies.  An  author's  works  are  more  important  than  his 
life;  the  latter  should  be  studied  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the 
exact  nature  of  his  accomplishment  and  his  importance  in  literature.  The  read- 
ings are  not  to  be  studied  intensively  but  at  least  one  extract  from  each  author 
should  be  read  to  give  some  idea  of  his  style.  Effort  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  making  the  class  enjoy  literature.  Those  who  find  literature  distasteful  should 
probably  be  directed  to  some  other  subject  than  Survey  of  English  Literature. 

Textbook:     English  Literature,  with  Readings,  Pace. 

Added  references  are  listed  on  page  40,  Bulletin  1. 


CREATIVE  WRITING  20 

(140  minutes  per  week.) 

For  the  year  1953-54  Creative  Writing  20  is  the  same  in  content  and  scope 
as  the  former  Creative  Writing. 

Students  who  take  this  course  should  either  have  completed  the  course 
in  English  2,  or  should  take  English  Language  20  during  the  same  year. 

English  2  did  and  English  Language  20  does  aim  to  provide  training  in 
the  essentials  of  correct  speech  and  writing.  Creative  Writing  provides  some- 
thing more  than  this  training  for  students  who  have  the  required  ability;  namely, 
an  opportunity  for  self-expression  through  the  medium  of  writing.    Obviously, 
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students  should  not  attempt  the  fine  art  of  creative  writing  in  drama,  prose  or 
verse  until  they  have  at  least  freed  their  ordinary  expression  from  blemishes 
of  the  "howler"  type. 

Since  the  course  is  designed  to  foster  self-expression,  it  cannot  follow  a 
definite  outline,  or  demand  a  uniform  requirement.  Its  procedure  must  be  that 
of  individual  rather  than  class  instruction.  The  teacher  will  encourage  each 
student  to  develop  his  ability  along  his  particular  line  of  interest,  and  will  adapt 
the  instruction  to  individual  needs. 

In  order  to  provide  a  background  for  the  course,  students  should  be  en- 
couraged to  read  widely  in  magazines,  periodicals,  or  books — in  effect,  liter- 
ature of  whatever  type  they  find  congenial  to  their  interests. 

The  course  comprises  the  following  five  units: 

1.  Journalism. 

2.  Short  Story  Writing 

3.  Play  Writing  and  Radio  Script  Writing 

4.  Essay  Writing 

5.  Verse  Writing 

The  student  is  required  to  elect  at  least  two  of  the  units;  but  he  may  try 
them  all. 

No  textbook  has  been  prescribed  either  for  the  course  as  a  whole  or  for 
any  unit  of  the  course.  Students  will  find,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of 
useful  material  in  the  authorized  textbooks  in  Language  for  Grades  XI  and  XII, 
namely: 


Expressing  Yourself,  Book  3  (Chapters  11  and  12)  and  Book  4  (Chapter  11). 
Some  useful  material  will  also  be  found  in  High  School  English,  Books  3  and 
4  (Grades  XI  and  XII),  by  Canby,  Opdycke  and  Gillam;  and  also  in  English  in 
Action,  by  Tressler,  Revised  (two-book)  Edition,  Book  II  (Units  14  and  22). 

Added  references  are  listed  on  pages  43  and  44  of  Bulletin  1. 
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